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EALIZING the danger of too much talk about 
ourselves when there is much important work 
to be done, we here set down a few facts about 

Universalists of today. 

Will our readers turn to the editorial from the 
Christian Century that we republish in this issue and 
to the letter from one of our young ministers which 
urges that someone answer it? (Page 826.) 

The editorial, as our readers will see, is a friendly, 
intelligent comment by the Christian Century upon 
our recent convention and upon the John Murray bi- 
centennial. It calls Murray the path-breaker, and 
Ballou the road-builder, for Universalism. It says ina 
sentence or two, the literary ability of which we mar- 
vel at, that Murray founded his system upon Calvin- 
ism, that Ballou repudiated Calvinism, and that 
Universalist churches had their early and rapid growth 
because of the reaction against Calvinism. 

It is the last part of the editorial that our young 
minister resents. The numerical growth of Univer- 
salist churches was early checked, the editorial 
says, not at all dogmatically, “chiefly perhaps by the 
increasing tolerance of orthodox bodies for the more 
generous doctrines of the liberals.” Can anybody 
deny that? Does anybody want to? “As the ortho- 
dox ceased to preach hell,” says the editorial, “the 
teaching of universal salvation lost its popular ap- 
peal.”” Well, didn’t it? How far would a Univer- 
salist preacher get today in an intelligent community, 
if he spent his time lambasting the doctrine of an 
endless hell? Such a debate is considered irrelevant. 
Nobody is interested. Talk of Gehenna fire leaves 
people cold. Even in communities swept by the 
backwash of fundamentalism many laugh and joke 
about the preacher who is sending “Jim” or ““Tom” 
to hell. And an echo of those many jokes comes in 
the last lines of the Christian Century editorial in a 
quotation from Shailer Mathews, that ‘Universalists 
labored under the disadvantage of having to prove 
that there is a hell before proving that nobody goes 
to it.” No more pungent comment upon an exploded 
dogma of old-fashioned orthodoxy was ever made. | 

But though the dogma of hell has gone, the Uni- 
versalist Church has gone on, “a group qualitatively 
admirable, even though quantitatively small.’’ 

This means, says the young minister, quoting 


some of his laymen, that we are “a nice group of 
people still carrying on because we once won a good 
battle.” Nonsense! The editorial implies nothing of 
the kind. The writer was commenting upon our bi- 
centennial and not writing a history of our church. 
We wish that we could say as much in thirty-seven 
lines as this writer said. It was a friendly editorial, 
and much as we oppose the Christian Century in some 
policies, we appreciate fully the generous reference 
to our church in this editorial. 

But although the young minister in our judgment 
is mistaken about the implications of the editorial, 
he is not mistaken in his interpretation of the general 
attitude of the Universalists of today. His quick re- 
sponse to what he considered a mistaken interpretation 
of the Universalist position is cheering. He does 
not want to give his life to a church that is a vestigial 
remnant and that has no sense of mission. We thank 
him for giving us a chance to answer the question, 
“What are Universalists of today?”’ Here is our reply: 

(1) As in all churches, we have in the Universalist 
Church all kinds of people. We have people recently 
out of extreme orthodoxy on fire with the news that 
God is good and that ‘“‘this is good and acceptable in 
the sight of God our Saviour; who will haveall men to be 
saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the truth.” 
We have people living near some “brimstone corner’’ 
who think that our important work is to prove by 
reason and by scripture that there is no endless hell. 

Likewise we have nice people still carrying on 
because their fathers once won a good battle. If our 
young minister, who is domiciled in a university town 
of an intelligent state, hasn’t found this out, he will. 
And we have all kinds and shapes and sizes and dis- 
positions of people in between. 

(2) There is nevertheless a distinct color to Uni- 
versalist churches and people. Otherwise how could 
they have agreed as far back as 1803 upon such an 
enlightened declaration as the Winchester Profession, 
or have put out with substantial unanimity the Boston 
Declaration of 1899 or the Washington Declaration of 
1935. Otherwise how could they have seen so clearly 
that the bond of union among Christians is a common 
purpose to do the will of God as Jesus revealed it, and 
not some statement of belief called a creed. Other- 
wise how could they have stood so unitedly when the 
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waves of an atheistic humanism began to sweep over 
liberalism and have held with such rocklike devotion 
to the goodness of God, the reality of duty, and the 
immortality of the soul? 

Our Universalist people, with all their differences 
of education, training and experience, are Christian 
in their faith in God as “Eternal and All-conquering 
Love, in the supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and sacrificial 
spirit to overcome all evil and progressively establish 
the kingdom of God.” 

(3) They are not sensitive about people wonder- 
ing if their work is not over, because the statement is 
so far from the fact. Luckily they have inherited as a 
name one of the greatest words in our language—uni- 
versalist. They find themselves alive and at work in 
a world where one of the most common and dreaded 
words is “‘totalitarian.”” They face a neo-partialism 
more sinister, more poisonous, more deadly, than any 
that their fathers ever faced. Haul down the banner? 
Flicker out? Not while the race that gave them their 
Bible is threatened with extinction. Not while lovers 
of liberty in many lands are being stood up daily be- 
fore firing squads. Not while the old god Thor with 
his hammer is seeking to displace Eternal and All- 
conquering Love. Not while the teaching of the 
supreme worth of every human personality is being 
ground to bits in a mighty machine of hate. Not while 
a hell of such incredible and ghastly proportions is 
daily before their eyes. 

Prove a hell so as to prove nobody is going there? 
It is grim jest in these days of unutterable danger and 
misery. False nationalism, race exclusiveness, bitter 
class hatreds and personal indifference and selfishness 
stand in battle array, and we can assure our com- 
rades and friends in all the churches of the Master 
that Universalists are not ready yet to haul down the 
flag, strike the tents, and steal away. God helping 
them, they will try more faithfully to incarnate the 
mighty truth in their great name. 


A BIGGER AND BETTER PAPER 


A 7E prefer to have a bigger and better paper 
than the sixteen-page paper that we have 
been having during the summer months. 

We cannot afford to have a bigger and better paper 
unless we have fewer issues. Therefore, beginning 
November 1, the Christian Leader will be issued twice 
a month instead of weekly. It will have thirty-two 
pages, and the paper stock used, in spite of high prices 
of paper, will not be cheapened. 

The manager and the directors of the Univer- 
salist Publishing House met on September 30 and 
made this important decision. The subscription price 
will not be changed. A very considerable number 
pay us more than we ask. They help us over the hard 
places. 

The fact of the case is that we have produced and 
circulated a paper for the Universalist denomination 
for 122 years, and for all the years that the present 
editor has known the paper, it has cost almost double 
the subscription price to publish it. That is, while 
ministers can get the paper for $1.25 and other people 
can get it for $2.50, it has cost us over $4.00 for every 
subscriber. Perhaps it ought not to be so, but it 
seems to be that way with most religious papers. 
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They are put out at a financial loss to make sure of 
an intellectual and spiritual gain for the church. 
They area part of the machinery of the church through 
which ideas are spread broadcast. 

Now the directors of the Universalist Publishing 
House do not propose to let the denomination down 
in the matter of having a church paper. 

Pretty much everything in the times is against 
them. . The attitude of people toward religion, the 
smaller number of churches, and the costs of publish- 
ing have put a great many church papers entirely 
out of business. We have hung on, publishing at a 
loss and using free funds in order to break even. 

Our directors, of course, will not touch trust 
funds, and so we simply have to balance our budget 
or suspend publication. 

Our friends must help us. They must help us 
by giving us money. They must help us by putting 
up with fewer issues and thanking God that they 
have any. 

We do not feel apologetic about the matter. 
We are proud to be associated with the kind of people 
that we have for manager, on our board, on our 
staff, and on our subscription list. 


WHEN A LEADER OF A CHURCH HELPS 


HE NEW OUTLOOK of Toronto, Canada, pub- 
lished an editorial on the Christian Leader which 
other church papers are copying. We clip this 

version of the editorial from the Southern Christian 
Advocate of Columbia, S. C. It is entitled, ‘‘Is This 
a Crazy Idea?” 


The Christian Leader, published in Boston, is ‘‘a 
journal of the Universalist fellowship.” It is also one of 
the very best religious papers published on this conti- 
nent. One reason for that undoubtedly is that its editor 
knows how to do it. He is a genial Dutchman named 
John van Schaick, Jr.; he has plenty of brains and un- 
derstanding; he is fearless, and he has been at it a long 
time. He can and does produce a very good paper. 

But perhaps there are some other good reasons to 
add to this fine editor’s good gifts and graces to help to 
account for the paper’s success. His church seems to 
believe in his paper and to be enthusiastic about it. 
One reason for our believing that is found in a statement 
by the president of the General Convention of the Uni- 
versalist Church. That office, we presume, would 
correspond somewhat with the moderator or the bishop 
in some other communions. 

This president, apparently without anyone’s asking 
him to do so and with every indication that he meant 
every word of it, made the following pronouncement 
the other day: “I thoroughly believe that most of our 
problems as a church will be solved if we can increase 
the list of the subscribers to the Christian Leader.’’ And 
as a final proof that this intelligent church leader really 
believed what he said, we are told that he sends in one 
or more new subscribers to the paper every week and 
writes personal letters all over the country urging other 
leaders to do the same. 

We wonder if we oughtn’t to change our mind just 
a little about Dr. van Schaick. Any editor of a church 
paper who couldn’t make a great paper with his church 
enthusiastically and helpfully behind him, would hardly 
be an editor at all. Even we—but we forbear. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Will the author of ‘I No Longer Attend Church’’ 
kindly communicate with the editor? 
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A Boyhood of the Horse and Buggy Days 
XIV. The Charm of Old Cobleskill 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


LTHOUGH aware of the truth that old people 

are too much inclined to look backward, I 

deliberately choose a subject dealing with the 

past, but I do it with the hope that it may serve the 
present. 

Charm means power to attract and fascinate, 
power to arouse admiration and love. Beauty often 
is a part of it, but does not have to be. In one sense, 
the mystical, the magical, the supernatural are a part 
of it, but not in the sense in which we are using the 
word. 

There was nothing supernatural in the charm of 
old Cobleskill, but much that was natural. The valley 
of the Cobleskill with its rich alluvial flats, the hills 
that surround the village and up which it is built, 
the many shade trees, the detached houses with 
lawns and gardens, the forests that still remain on the 
slopes of the higher hills, the distant views and the 
vistas along many a street were part of what nature 
alone, and nature aided by man, did for old Cobleskill. 

In the years since my boyhood, there has been a 
growth in roadside signs and billboards. As in other 
parts of the country, we often have marred beauty 
spots with this form of advertising. The extent of the 
evil has brought its own reform. Commercial bodies 
and chambers of commerce are taking the lead in 
conserving the natural beauty of many a community. 

Over all the hills, and along all the streams of 
Schoharie County, there is the charm of a mighty 
past. It comes from ages ago when the mountains 
were formed—from historic times when Indians lived 
here, and especially from those wintry days of 1711 
when the first settlers came into the Schoharie valley. 
Few can live without some sense of the past. Even 
for those who do not know our history, the story of our 
border warfare in the Revolution, the fact that there 
exists such a past gives more beauty and charm to 
life here today. 

Life in Cobleskill sixty years ago when I was a 
small boy, and seventy or eighty years ago when my 
parents were young, was in some ways more primi- 
tive. I dare not say that there was more charm to it 
than there is today, but I can say that its attractive- 
ness for one type of mind was greater. 

The village was more beautiful, although more 
dusty in summer and more muddy in winter. The 
old houses with good architecture were still standing 
along part of Main Street. Most of them now are 
gone. 

Life was more simple. As Miss Dora Cohn re- 
marked, “If we had company, we entertained them by 
taking them to Schoharie or to Sharon Springs. When 
once in a while we hired a surrey to go to Canajoharie, 
twenty miles away, it was an all-day’s expedition.” 

In my boyhood, we no longer had stores of the 
type that are usually associated with hamlets at 
country crossroads. We had grocery, dry goods and 
drug stores and meat markets, and I am inclined to 
think that they were as good as we have today. Mart 
Borst, D. J. Dow, Decker and Wright, G. R. Culver 
and Jake Tingue were among those with grocery 
stores, and the staple goods were always in stock. 


The storekeepers always ground the coffee, and _ its 
aroma filled the building and went out into the street. 
Sixty years ago, sitting around the stove in a grocery 
store was about ended in Cobleskill. 

In a village such as ours, where many people 
have vegetable gardens, it has been hard for grocery 
stores to keep fresh vegetables for sale. Now, as a 
rule, we can buy vegetables in Cobleskill. It is so 
hard to get help for the gardening and people are so 
busy, that gardens like the gardens of Abe Borst and 
Charlie Burhans are more rare. The village papers 
still publish accounts of those who have new potatoes, 
green corn or new peas by the fourth of July, earlier 
or later, but the fire has gone out of the old contest, 
for Cobleskill has been eating all those things for weeks. 

When I was a boy people drove into Cobleskill 
from considerable distances, at times forty or fifty 
miles, to get supplies. They bought more and came 
oftener. In dry goods, they would take whole bolts 
of various kinds of cloth. In groceries, barrels of 
sugar and flour. There was none of the ready-to-wear 
business in men’s and women’s suits. My father, Mr. 
Cohn, Judge Lamont, Congressman Pindar, and other 
men of that type didn’t think they had a suit of 
clothes unless it was made by Charlie O’Brion in 
Albany. Here in Cobleskill, at Cohn’s or at Ryder’s 
stores, there were tailors to cut and fit suits even for 
small boys. 

I doubt if our schools sixty years ago were much, 
if any, inferior to our school today. There were not 
as many studies, but the principals were able drill- 
masters. P. F. Burke was a tremendous driller. Levi 
Seeley had the advantage of foreign study. W. H. 
Ryan (he came after my time) made a great record. 
The school today is more like a city school. In old 
Cobleskill, the gap between city and village was much 
wider, and that between village and the hill farms 
was wider too. 

Now a word about the churches of sixty years 
ago. There was a Catholic church that burned when 
I was a small boy, but later was re-established. Meth- 
odist and Lutheran were our two churches. Then 
came the Dutch Reformed and finally the Baptist. 
There was competition between the churches, the 
Methodists privately aghast at some of the worldly 
people in the Lutheran church, the Lutheran church, 
the more fashionable, a bit resentful and contemptuous 
about the better attendance at the Methodist church. 
All that has changed. There is a far better rela- 
tionship between the churches. Even the Catholic 
priest can get a hearty greeting and a warm handclasp 
from his neighbors. 

The preachers were able men—at least so they 
seemed to me. Thomas A. Griffin at the Methodist 
church was a scholar. The only thing against him 
was that he preached for an hour. Even Grandfather 
Shaver used to say that the part that counted was the 
last twenty minutes. Usually folks say, “‘No souls 
are saved after the first twenty minutes,” but in this 
case the truth was reversed; it was the last twenty 
minutes that counted. The application was all that 
the people wanted. 
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Dr. Everett at the Lutheran church had as musi- 
cal a voice, as fine a pulpit presence, as any man I ever 
heard. But I am sure that he did not exert the in- 
fluence exerted by the talented young preacher of 
today. Dr. Everett was a big man from away. Mr. 
Skinner, just as able, is a home product from the 
neighboring village of Middleburg, and is much loved. 

The Methodist minister no longer has to go at 
the end of three years or five years, as in the old days, 
but the street on which the Methodist church stands 
is parked pretty solid with cars no matter who the 
pastor is. And Cobleskill has had remarkably fine 
Methodist preachers. 

There was a time when the Reformed church 
had crowds. It was when they had services in the 
afternoon, met in a hall, and drew attendants from the 
older churches who took the Reformed service on as 
an extra. John G. Fagg was the preacher, and to a 
winning personality he added a native eloquence that 
thrilled and held, although he read every word of the 
sermon. 

All the debates about using or not using manu- 
script are irrelevant when there is a real preacher. 

The Baptists had a minister named Day, a noble 
fellow, who also drew large crowds, but soon a city 
church called him. 

I now raise what once would have been a delicate 
question, but is so no more—‘‘How much liberal 
theology was there in Cobleskill sixty years ago?” 
The answer must be, “Very little.’”” “How much lib- 
eralism?” “Very much.” By liberalism I mean 
tolerance of views one does not hold—open-mindedness 
toward new truth. 

How much liberal theology today? I reply, 
“Much more; but one has to be careful and not count 
as liberalism, or as belief in liberal theology, an in- 
difference to all beliefs.” Some people act amiably 
toward all religions because they have no real belief 
in any. 

But the point I make about the narrow creeds of 
different religions may be understood better by an 
illustration: 

In “Stage Coach North,” by Storrs Lee, we have 
a history of Middlebury, Vt., between 1791 and 1841. 
He is telling about the great grandfathers and grand- 
mothers of the community. He says, “Their Sab- 
bath religion was Protestant, species Congregational, 
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but their everyday religion was self-dependence. It 
was an unconscious faith, a faith of necessity, beaten 
into them by the laws of survival. It was a faith that 
required that they lay their own hearths, fashion their 
own rockers, nurse their own babies, raise, card and 
weave their own wool, educate their own scholars from 
the pooled intellect among them, perpetuate the free 
government that they and their fathers had formed.” 

Their Sabbath-day religion was based upon total 
depravity and man’s inability. Their everyday re- 
ligion was based, not upon man’s inability, but upon 
his ability to do what needed to be done. 

Whenever we come up against reality, things work 
out that way. It is so in any peril. The nub of re- 
ligion is what makes it go. In the country districts 
we are closer to reality. 

In Cobleskill the harsher Calvinism had gone by 
the time that I came along. I heard nothing of it. 
The atmosphere in the Methodist Sunday school 
which I attended was an atmosphere of religion, but 
not of theology. The Bible was the word of God, 
Christ was a divine leader, and the duty of man was 
to follow Christ as nearly as one could. In entering 
the ministry of the Universalist Church later, I never 
had to break drastically with my past. 

We did not live in the woods, but we lived close 
to nature. Cobleskill sixty years ago and today would 
understand the conversation that Storrs Lee reported 
of two women who did live in the wilderness: “‘Woods . 
make people love one another and kind and obliging 
and good natured,” said one. ‘“‘Woods make us set 
more store by the Almighty,” the other woman re- 
plied. 

The charm of Cobleskill, when all is said and done, 
lay more in the home than anywhere else—in the 
garden where I loved to work, up in an apple tree 
where I could pick barrels of Baldwins or Northern 
Spies and look off for miles through the golden sun- 
light of an October afternoon, in the kitchen with its 
yellow floor and big warm range and Mother busy 
with the meals, in the news of the office or of the vil- 
lage that came with Father, in the gathering at the 
dining-room table three times a day—eight of us in 
all—all different, all united. It lay, too, in the long 
tramps into the hills that I took alone. 

One cannot bring back old Cobleskill or the old 
home, but one can remember and be thankful. 


“Suffer Little Children” 


Tom Hughes 


O children come naturally te the worship of God? 

Each day I doubt it more; and I can tell 

pretty definitely why I doubt it. My child- 

hood, my own early reactions to the God idea, have 

forced the doubt upon me. Then there are the cases 

of my children, and the other children I have come in 
contact with. 

My bringing-up, I may say safely, was of an un- 
common sort, there having been an almost complete 
lack of religious instruction. Among my playmates I 
found no other in my situation. No doubt I picked 
up theological fragments here and there, along with 
- other and less-presentable lore, still I reached my 
eighth year in as unreligious a state as a civilized 
American child could well bein. In this respect I was 
a veritable Huck Finn. My parents had tried, how- 


ever, to keep before me some simple tenets of what 
they called ‘‘natural’’ morality: to be truthful, decent, 
and the like. 

At eight or nine I was given a book of Old Testa- 
ment stories. It was profusely illustrated, with each 
wood-cut explained by a bit of text. For a frontis- 
piece there was God hovering over a nebulous mass, 
“Jehovah Creating the World and the Stars.”” Now 
on the assumption that a child possesses a natural ap- 
petite for supernatural food, I, being unfed, should 
have gone eagerly to this my first divine repast. What 
did happen was that I got out Dad’s magnifying glass 
to see if the pictured Jehovah had finger and toe nails. 

Other responses followed as I spelled my way 
through the text and pondered the pictures, each re- 
sponse lacking, as I recall, any distinct element of awe 
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or reverence. I liked whatever seemed human or 
natural, but the extrahuman or supernatural passages 
sounded a false note. They did not at all compare 
with the tales in my fairy books. They were too heavy, 
too somber and grim, to vie with those other stories 
of elves and sprites and mischievous enchanters. 

At about this time I was initiated into a few of the 
mysteries of the heavens. I learned to locate the 
Dipper, and the Pole Star, and Orion, and I remem- 
bered how many light years away from us Aldebaran 
was thought to be. That storybook picture of a 
venerable man floating over a cloud and creating the 
starry stretches with a wave of his hand—why, it 
simply failed to get over. In short, my first attitude 
toward a personal God was one of frank, and not very 
respectful, unbelief. 

This missing of the personal-God concept was on 
the whole somewhat negative; but there came a page 
that roused me to a measure of outright disbelief. 
Cain sat astride his brother, a sharp rock uplifted for 
the first murder. Ah, this man has done something 
terrible, and probably ought to be killed. But when I 
had dug out the text and learned that a pretty offering 
of fruits had been spurned while the burning blood 
from a lamb had smelled good to nostrils in heaven, a 
revolt laid hold of me. I rejected any such back- 
ground for the murder story. 

I remember that from this point I went through 
the pictures and text much as a savant might scan 
the first compositions and drawings of his grandchild. 
They either amused or shocked me, nothing more. 

Analyzing my later response to the Old Testament 
itself, in which I read at times, I think I see what 
it was that drew me. It was the heroic recital of 
heroic action. I do not mean by this the revelation as 
to how the human race was born and damned and 
scattered, since I had early misgivings about that. 
What held my interest was the boldness of the story- 
telling about those very human patriarchs. (The dis- 
covery of an even larger order of teleological heroics in 
other bibles has not dimmed the memory of my early 
admiration.) I liked Adam immensely. The First 
Man caught my fancy more than Robinson Crusoe 
did, later on. With his beautiful nude mate that 
splendid man lived splendidly through his brief day. 
Then the artificial, the unnatural, came down out of 
the sky; the expulsion, the fiery sword—and the story 
was spoiled for me. 

What repelled me most was the large, unneces- 
sary injustice I thought I detected throughout. 
Creatures cursed by their maker! It seemed that 
those Hebrews’ yearnings, many of them as tender 
and intimate as the best of my own, were being re- 
pelled by a callous pretender; that common man-to- 
man goodness was forever being balked, and its signs 
punished, by an unreasoning and unreasonable will. 
I felt thwarted, at times angered, by this narrow, 
wicked, unnatural injustice. I couldn’t see why there 
had to be any God to interfere with the everyday com- 
ings and goings of these people, and to read that it was 
that sort of God definitely turned me away from it all. 

It was not that I merely rejected this particular 
biography of Jehovah, and took my little offense at 
it: I doubted all along the existence of a Jehovah, or 
of any other manlike God. The suggestion might 
here be offered that if I had never encountered these 
antagonizing passages in the Bible I might have de- 
veloped a God conception out of my own childish 
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processes. Well, my children did not seem to formu- 
late a God in their early years, during which they had 
little contact with Biblical lore. I rejected a ready- 
made God; they failed to fashion one of their own. 

Ata later year my daughter was thrown under the 
sporadic influence of devout grandparents, yet if any 
deep God mark was left upon her young mind I am 
not aware of it. But—and this has seemed significant 
to me—she did appear to imbibe a little of my belief 
in immortality, althought the subject was not stressed 
or made a fetish of in our home. 

My son, whom I took scrupulous care not to per- 
suade toward any particular belief or disbelief, reached 
adolescence with an apparently open mind on the God 
issue. Yet he, too, seems to lean toward the idea of 
immortality. His mild flair for undemonstrable belief 
has not taken on the God complex. 

I have yet to hear a child express a conception of 
God that he did not divulge a gathering of the concep- 
tion from a source outside himself: from his parents, 
his school, his playmates, or a song, or perhaps a book. 

Now if religious people really believed, as some 
of them insist they do, that piety is a natural growth, 
would they not leave the matter in nature’s hands? 
Would they adopt the hothouse process? Would 
they not have faith that their own daily example will 
win the growing mind over to the right God? Few 
children in a land of Christian homes could con- 
ceivably grow up to praise Allah or Brahma. Ah, 
religionists often are themselves incurable doubters! 

I am convinced that children are not worshipful 
by nature. For the obvious hypothetical case: Take 
an infant, remove him from all theological instruction 
and influence, let him grow to manhood in a com- 
munity that has no household gods or devils or saviors. 
Will he, can he, envision a deity that resembles any 
of our Bible Gods, or whose biography reads like 
theirs? I doubt it, emphatically. 

I feel certain that no system of theology could 
endure without its constant proselytizing among child 
minds. Did we allow even one generation to grow 
up in a state of theological laissez faire, all the reigning 
gods would totter; and with the coming-of-age of 
the second generation I am sure the hothouse deities 
would be found lying amort among the other debris 
of history. The world-wide Sabbath school, the pic- 
torial Bible tale, the mother’s knee ritual, what are 
these but overtures to the natural heathenism of the 
young? I look upon the whole juvenile machinery of 
every church in the world as eloquent testimony to the 
fact that little children do not come unto God, but 
have to be led to him. 

Consideration of whether or not it is our duty as 
parents so to lead them is a matter beyond our present 
concern; yet there are large questions that will be 
asked. If we fail to lead our children to God, what of 
that day when they shall become men and women? 
What of thestate of Godin that day? Were the world 
to be Godless thenceforward? 

I beg merely to offer my own fervent belief that 
if we can dislodge the God concept from its historic 
theological matrix, if we can unfetter the natural soar- 
ing energy that the mind possesses, particularly in the 
time of its adolescence, the world may become more 
Godly rather than less. I believe that we might then 
come to have, in place of today’s sacred reliquary, a 
living and lovely God—a God as living as our heart- 
beats, as lovely as our noblest thought. 
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Is Civilization at Stake? 


IV — Civilization and the Minds of Men 
Ralph Albertson 


REEDOM of the mind, liberty of conscience, the 
untrammeled search for truth are the highest 
mark of any civilization. It is a difficult goal 

to attain. It involves problems of intelligence as well 
as those of social structure and social practice. It has 
never been fully reached by any nation, nor by any 
very large class of people. The ideal of mental freedom 
and initiative has never been even approximated in 
any great civilization. And yet it has been the goal, 
the 
“One far-off divine event 
Toward which the whole creation moves.” 

The nineteenth century saw real progress in this 
direction. Man began to develop a scientific attitude. 
It was an era of analysis and examination, and in this 
it was widely differentiated from the past. 

In dark ages and in barbaric civilizations and in 
backward countries, truth to the individual is given 
by authority from without. That is true to the in- 
dividual mind which is promulgated by the authority 
to which he bows. If authority says that the sun 
revolves about the earth, then the sun revolves about 
the earth. If authority says that three times one 
are four, then three times one are four. If authority 
says that the Finns attacked Russia or that Com- 
munists set the Reichstag afire, then that is truth. 
No doubts are admitted, no questions are asked of 
authority. 

But in Western civilization, as never before or 
elsewhere, truth has come to be elusive and relative. 
It has to accord with observation and experience. 
It has to conform with the nature of the believer. 
The postulates of authority are to be questioned, ex- 
amined, and always open to revision by observation 
and experience. I am told by authority that it takes 
the light from Proxima Centauri four and a quarter 
light-years to reach the earth. I accept the state- 
ment. But if I had the time and talent to make the 
triangulations, to read the spectroscope, and to 
measure the flight of light for myself, and should find, 
without having reason to question the accuracy of my 
processes, that the time was something other than 
four and a quarter light-years, the truth to me would 
be the result of my own processes rather than of 
authority. In Galileo’s world this was true of Galileo 
only. But it is true now of Western civilization as a 
whole. To be sure, there are people living in New 
York and Chicago who abdicate their own souls to 
authority, just as there are people in Boston and 
London who have no faith in the integrity of men, but 
these are exceptions. The genius of Western civiliza- 
tion is that men know what they believe and put 
question marks after truth. In Europe, however, 
they have gone back to the days of Pope Paul, or even 
back to a new Dark Ages. No Galileo has as yet 
appeared. The fountain of truth is Goebbels, and 
serious is the punishment for the person who listens 
in to a foreign broadcast. The spirit and method of 
science have been driven out of Europe. 

Of the many who have bought Mein Kampf those 
few who have read it know that, with Hitler, “propa- 
ganda” is not a certain kind of publicity, but the 


whole of publicity, the whole of education and public 
information. There is no truth that stands by itself 
apart from propaganda. Facts do not count. All 
verities vanish before zpse dixit. Hitler’s purpose is 
supreme over all-verity. No truth must ever deny 
that purpose. Ergo only that is true which serves his 
purpose. The people have no truth of their own. 
It has left them. It abides in Hitler, Goebbels, Mus- 
solini, Stalin. And where this is the case, Western 
civilization is, in this most important aspect, dead. 

It is because Europe and America are so truly 
parts of one whole, and because what Europe loses we 
are bound to lose, that I persist in mixing my tenses. 
For we do not know and cannot know where we stand, 
except that we do not and cannot have a different 
kind of civilization from the civilization of Europe. 
We stand or fall together. This includes Germany, of 
course. The German love of authoritarianism contra- 
dicts it all, and so does German race egotism and 
French provincialism and English snobbery, and 
American narrow-mindedness. Yet in the long run, 
or in the event, be it long or short, we stand or fall 
together. If Germany remains enslaved (or en- 
chanted) we shall become enslaved (or enchanted). 
If we attain the scientific attitude toward truth, 
Germany will attain the scientific attitude toward 
truth. 

Let us then return to our consideration of the 
liberated mind and its implications as to truth. It is 
that truth is what we find to be true, not what we are 
told by Authority necessarily, but what has become 
true to us by research and experience. This scientific 
determinant of truth is not limited to science, but 
applies to the whole structure and content of the 
mind. It is a comparatively new thing in the world. 
It definitely marks out Western civilization from the 
rest of the world and from other history. It was 
deeply infiltrated into the Hapsburg and Hohenzollern 
empires. It is not so easily killed as the supremacy of 
law. It opens up a glorious future to the race of free 
men. Our Galileos may be imprisoned, may be told 
by Goebbels what they must say and must not listen 
to, but inevitably they will shake their heads and say 
even in a corner, ‘‘Anyhow it isround.”’ The civilized 
mind belongs not to propaganda but to science, not to 
dogma, superstition and old wives’ tales but to free 
inquiry, not to lies but to truth as we find it to be 
true. In Japan the government may well insist upon 
“proper thinking.” There is no violation of Japanese 
philosophy or history in the government’s dominating 
every thought and opinion and impulse of the Japanese 
people, but we cannot say that about Germany. She 
may not have loved her free intelligence, nor secured 
it so well as they did in England, but her present. 
degradation is shocking and revolting and truly un- 
deserved. 

The scientific mind means freedom to think, to 
inquire, to dispute, to dissent, to doubt. Civilized 
men do these things. Any country that permits of 
but one political party is in that respect outside the 
field of Western civilization. It is needless to insist 
upon democracy, because we cannot define democracy 
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with much uniformity, but where the minds of men 
are free they will differ, and where they are civilized 
’ their differences will be open, known, exposed to the 
facts and to other men’s opinions. 

The best exhibit of the civilized mind is where 
the leader of ‘‘His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition” gets a 
special salary, and does a better job than any “‘propa- 
ganda minister,” let us hope, in achieving a lasting 
unity of his country. 

Authoritarianism is built, of course, upon our 
universal primitive ignorance. Every new child 
born into the world is a blank sheet—knowing noth- 
ing. It must accept authority, mother’s authority, 
father’s authority. And every child in a short time 
begins to question and even to dispute authority. 
Children instinctively begin to put the postulates of 
authority to the test of their observation and ex- 
perience. But the field of their observation and ex- 
perience is so small in comparison with the vast world 
in which they find themselves, that they do not get 
very far. They are easily convinced as a rule that 
they will never get very far. As a matter of fact, 
nobody ever gets beyond the narrow field of possi- 
bility, and we all have to decide how far we will ac- 
cept authority and how far we shall remain agnostic. 
But the real human tragedy lies within the field where 
personal knowledge is possible. It is where men are 
compelled to accept authority that conflicts with their 
personal observation and experience, where they are 
refused the freedom to apply their personal sources of 
knowledge, that there is real tragedy. 

Now let me emphasize that it is one of the highest 
achievements of modern Western civilization that 
men have not been compelled to deny their own men- 
tal processes. They have been able to think freely, 
to question, to analyze, and to believe their eyes. 
They have not been told what they must and must not 
believe in the field of possible knowledge, nor in the 
field of disputed theory. This was never so true as 
just before 1910. It is quite possible that it may 
never be so true again. Next to his hatred of the Jews 
it is Hitler’s most serious attack upon civilization. 
At least it seems to be the attack upon which he places 
the most reliance, and to which he gives the most 
attention. He has no respect for native human intelli- 
gence. He is utterly and sincerely devoted to his 
authoritarianism. He has a fanatical faith in fanati- 
cism. 

Hitler’s use of the word “propaganda” needs to 
be better understood. It is such a harmless word! 
It sounds to our English ears like the propagation of 
truth. Our modern missionaries have been at it for 
over a hundred years! The word itself, however, is 
part of a new technique in which we are taught to say 
“depression” instead of “panic,” “liquidation” in- 
stead of ‘‘murder,” and “purge” instead of ‘‘massacre.”’ 
Hitler’s propaganda is dictation. It is mental com- 
pulsion. It must be obeyed. You must believe. 
You must say you believe (whether you do or not), 
and when you have said you believe often enough you 
will believe. Second perhaps to being a Jew, the most 
numerous crimes for which people in Germany have 
been punished are crimes of the mind. To fail to be- 
lieve or pretend to believe any word from Hitler or 
Goebbels is a high crime, whether it be about military 
affairs or domestic relations, about England or Ethi- 
opia, or about science or philosophy. 

By the testimony of those who have escaped, this 
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is true also in each of the conquered countries so far 
as the conquering Germans can enforce it. There has 
been great difficulty in enforcing it, and there have 
been serious consequences to the conquered peoples. 

We know something about the minds of men 
because we each have one of them. We have had ex- 
perience with our own minds. We have found them 
curious, astonishingly credulous, sometimes stubbornly 
incredulous, only somewhat analytical, wandering, 
capable of only limited attention, laboring at concen- 
tration, and demanding freedom. We have all of us 
observed, as well as we could, other people’s minds, 
and they seem to us to be very much like our own. 
They can only superficially be controlled by authority. 
We believe what we are told and we question it. 
During the Dark Ages there was very little question- 
ing. In Germany there is none, supposedly. In the 
historic church (I do not say Catholic because it was 
not confined to the Catholic Church) there was per- 
mitted no questioning of authority. But questioning 
came, because the minds of men are curious, and re- 
bellion came because the minds of men love freedom. 

This controlling of the minds of men, which is go- 
ing on now in Germany, Italy, Russia, Japan, and all 
the conquered countries, is a difficult business. I do 
not say itisimpossible. I do not forget the technique 
of religious enthusiasm which gave Japan her power, 
which is the strength of Hitler today in the German 
army, but which has already run its course in Russia 
and in Italy. Where Nazism, Fascism and Com- 
munism have a religious quality, “propaganda” has 
an easy road, but there is still Christianity for them 
to reckon with, and there is reason to believe that 
these rival religions have helped to clarify the basic 
nature of Christianity, and so strengthened its even- 
tual position in the world. 

Wherever a remnant of modern Western civiliza- 
tion remains, there must be freedom for the minds of 
men. 


Prickles 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HEN I was a boy and fourteen years old, I got 
it into my head that I was not understood at 
home. There were so many things about my 

family which irritated me. My father always seemed 
to say and do the wrong thing; and my mother, most 
regrettably I thought, always thought he was right. 
My brothers seemed indifferent to my remarkable 
gifts; and our governess, who had stayed in the family 
after we all had gone to school, seemed to me very 
foolish and full of goading remarks such as: “We all 
feel moody at times, but we need not be sulky”’ or “We 
all have our mannerisms, but we ought also to have 
our manners.” 

So in the late spring vacation, which is some- 
times sunny and warm in England, I decided to run 
away from home on my bicycle. I left an impressive 
note on the hall table. I said I did not know when I 
would be back. I hinted that it might be months or 
years. It gave me considerable satisfaction to think 
what a state the family would be in when they read 
that note. I was too young to know that my mother 
would lie awake wondering if I would catch one of my 
colds. 

So I set off. I had many agreeable thoughts as I 
rode into the country—such as how grieved they all 
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would be if I died, and how green they would keep 
the grave. It was very quiet and lovely in the New 
Forest (a very ancient forest really), which I reached 
in the late evening. ‘I wandered about and found a 
clearing on the edge of the forest, and I decided to 
sleep there. It was May, but unusually warm. In 
the moonlight I wrapped myself in a raincoat and lay 
down to sleep. Quite near the owls hooted, and 
things rustled in the grass. It was quite hard to get 
to sleep. I thought of the family becoming more and 
more worried. ‘Well, that will teach them,” I 
thought. ‘Perhaps they will try to understand me 
better when I go back—if I ever do.” 

Then I fell asleep. When I woke I was startled; 
then I remembered where I was. At that moment I 
felt something moving close to me—too close—near 
my arm. Wide awake I cautiously moved the coat 
I had thrown over myself. There by the early light I 
saw something curled up into a ball. Then I knew. 
It was a hedgehog. I have never seen a hedgehog in 
America, but there are many in England—small 
creatures about the size of a brown squirrel. They 
creep about in hedges and ditches, quite harmless 
excepting that, if one comes near, they shoot up sharp 
prickles from all over their bodies—like a small por- 
cupine. But this hedgehog’s prickles were folded 
down; he snuggled more comfortably close to me. 
And, fascinated, I fell asleep again. When I woke, 
he was gone. 

In five days I had had enough. I returned home 
in time for a theater party. My elder brother said: 
“Hullo! Silly ass!’ My young brother said: “I 
found sixpence in your room. Findings, keepings.”’ 
My mother said: ‘‘Did you get your feet wet, darling?” 
My father said: ‘‘Five fine days. You’ve been lucky.” 
And my governess said: ‘‘A picture post card of the 
New Forest would have been welcome, if it had 
brought a message however short.”’ 

All the same, my bed felt like heaven that night. 
And this story ought to end in a chastened and re- 
pentant boy, who was resolved to be grateful for his 
home and family. But it cannot end like that, be- 
cause he was not. Nothing changed much. But a 
long time afterwards the runaway boy remembered 
that hedgehog; and, when he was much older, he 
learned from the hedgehog that, if one keeps one’s 
own prickles folded and gets close enough to people 
to find their warmth, many problems are solved. 


Dr. Cummins Speaks in Boston 


D® ROBERT CUMMINS was the speaker at the opening 

session of the Boston Ministers’ Asséciation September 29. 
The general superintendent discussed the convention and the 
future of the denomination. The attendance was large, although 
the meeting was held at 9:30 a. m. to enable the men to hear 
Dr. Sockman at a union ministers’ meeting later in the morning. 

The new president, Rev. John Q. Parkhurst, presided, and 
the new secretary-treasurer, Rey. Albert C. Niles, officiated in 
his new offices. Rev. Robert M. Rice conducted the devotional 
service. <A brief discussion followed the address, which could 
easily have grown into a most interesting and vital session if 
time had permitted. 

Dr. Cummins said in part: “I believe that the recent 
convention on the Tufts College campus in 1941 will be seen in 
future years as one of our most significant and important gather- 
ings. It was an important turning point. We now are headed 
up. I have been asked to give ‘a denominational forecast.’ 
This implies prophecy. To predict is always hazardous. When 
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we consider the size of the convention and the fact that it came 
just at the end of vacation and just as churches were opening up, 
we are astonished. Some said that the length of the program ~ 
and the timing would doom it to failure. 

“There was no special program arranged intending to draw 
a crowd, but we had 266 delegates. Between 750 and 1,000 
people registered. It is known that at least 1,500 attended our 
sessions, and 2,000 massed for the final open-air service. There 
were 230 ministers at the convention, while in Washington we 
had 96 ministers and only 700 people in all. At Chicago we had 
40 ministers and 200 people. Nor can we say that the large at- 
tendance was due to the fact that the convention was near 
Boston. The different states, California, Illinois, and the 
others, sent large delegations. The South was well represented. 
All this indicates interest and concern. The mood of our people, 
the mood of our ministers, is brighter. I believe that this chang- 
ing mood is bound to spread. 

“Consider the character of the convention in the way of 
program. Thanks to Stanley Manning and his committee, we 
had an inspiring educational program. The sections were well 
attended. The importance of institutes was stressed. The Uni- 
versalist Church gained 2,700 members in the past three years. 
Our invested funds are close to three million dollars. People 
are taking a more intelligent interest in the church work, as well 
as in the philosophic background of our faith. There is evidence 
of growing awareness of what is involved in our movement. 

“The fact of progress is established. There is growing in- 
terest and growing awareness in both dyed-in-the-wool Univer- 
salists and in converts. 

“There is no doubt but that the Central Planning Council, 
representing various interests, will be better able to integrate our 
work. It will make for togetherness. We had a profitable con- 
ference with state officials, and there is to be a series of such 
conferences. Under the Forward Together Program each state 
is setting up its own forward together committee to meet the 
peculiar conditions of each state. As things have stood, we 
have been trying to handle the stepchildren of divorced parents, 
and it just can’t be done. Now we are on the right track. We 
will continue to grow. Our great discovery is that we not only 
have a united church, but a world-unifying faith. 

“TI hope to solve two serious problems. One has to do with 
our finances. How this will be doneI do not know. Ihave made 
my recommendation. I have faith. It must be faced frankly. 

“The other problem has to do with our ministry. We face a 
serious shortage of ministers. Every man placed means a va- 
cancy. No adequate machinery is functioning for the enlist- 
ment of candidates. By no conceivable stretch of the imagina- 
tion can it be said that we have any control over the seminaries 
preparing men for our work. We can’t blame the institutions. 
It calls for our combined judgment. Here, too, I have made a 
recommendation. (This related to the co-ordination of agencies 
dealing with enlistment, training, placement, and discipline.) 

“Tn our better literature there is hope for the future. Our 
thanks are due to Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon and his Commis- 
sion on Literature. 

“Universalism does not need proving. It needs demon- 
strating. Perhaps we have too many architects for the number 
of builders. The basic question is, ‘Does Universalism make a 
better life for the individual, the country, the world?’ 

“The change in name to the Universalist Church of America 
will, in my judgment, be far more influential in helping us make 
progress than perhaps we realize. 

“One of these days we shall have a truly democratic church. 
The preaching ministry will be supplemented by a teaching min- 
istry. The administrative expense will be cut down. Leader- 
ship training will be stressed. These are only one man’s thought. 
We as ministers together must think things through.” 

Dr. Cummins discussed frankly and sympathetically ques- 
tions relating to closer fellowship with the Congregational and 
Unitarian churches, and to joining the Federal Council. 

Rev. William E. Gardner, Dr. Rose, Dr. Milburn, Rey. 
George L. Thompson, and others took part in the question 
period, devoted mainly to the training of ministers and to action 
of parishes in calling men from outside our ranks. ae 
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New Hampshire Convention 


NEw HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALISTS joined forces in a 

united state convention held in the church at Claremont 
September 27, 28 and 29. The sessions opened Saturday after- 
noon, when the young people began arriving for registration, 
and continued through the closing banquet Monday evening at 
which Dean Lee S. McCollester was the honored guest and 
speaker. 

The New Hampshire hills and forests were aflame with 
autumn color and the air was crisp and clear as delegates and 
visiting Universalists converged on Claremont. Rev. and Mrs. 
Ernest H. Brown and their committee of local folk made every- 
one speedily welcome and provided for lodging graciously and 
efficiently. 

Saturday evening John Wiggins of Portsmouth presided at 
the young people’s banquet and Fred Wadleigh, president of the 
local fellowship, welcomed the delegates. Dr. Gilbert W. Wiet- 
ing, minister of the Methodist Church of the Good Shepherd, 
spoke on “If I Were Eighteen.’ Following the banquet came a 
brief business meeting, followed by a social dance. The young 
people had charge of the church service next morning. William 
MacLean of Manchester preached the sermon, taking as his topic 
“Foundations.” Others taking part in the service were Marjorie 
Snyder, who gave the call to worship and prayer, and Melba 
Dachos of Nashua, who read the scripture. 

The first general assembly of the convention opened at 4:30 
p. m. with Rev. J. Wayne Haskell of Concord, president of the 
New Hampshire Sunday School Association, presiding. Mr. 
Haskell introduced Dr. C. Telford Erickson of Portsmouth, who 
spoke on Paul’s Unwritten Letter to the Albanians. From 5:30 
to 6:30 the ladies of the Claremont parish entertained their 
guests at tea. 

Taking as his text and subject the golden rule, Rev. Sidney 
J. Willis of Manchester preached a thoughtful occasional sermon 
at the evening session. Mr. Willis stressed the necessity of living 
the golden rule—‘‘Christianity in a nutshell.’’ ‘“‘As a whole, 
most of us are making a pretty sad failure of practicing Chris- 
tianity. Praying for divine help will not help us until we have 
the Christ spirit in our hearts.”’ ‘After the war, after victory, 
after peace,’ asked the speaker, ‘‘what shall we do? Will our 
policy be revenge, or will it be ruled by the spirit of the golden 
rule?” “If the golden rule dictates our policy there will be no 
more war.”’ After the occasional sermon Rev. Ernest H. Brown, 
assisted by Dr. Arthur A. Blair, state superintendent, conducted 
the convention communion service. 

Bright and early Monday morning the women turned out 
for an eight o’clock breakfast meeting to hear Miss Ida Folsom, 
executive director of the Association of Universalist Women, 
discuss the program plans of the association. The ministers also 
met for an informal breakfast and discussed with Dr. Blair the 
possibility of implementing the Forward Movement in New 
Hampshire with a ten per cent increase program for New Hamp- 
shire similar to the New York state plan. 

Visitors to this convention were impressed by the practical 
nature of the discussions. In the conference meeting of the 
religious education group the representatives of the parishes were 
carefully working out a schedule for a visit of the General Sunday 
School field worker, Miss Margaret Winchester. In the women’s 
association meeting, the president, Mrs. J. Wayne Haskell, laid 
down a carefully-thought-out practical program for the local 
groups this year. Among other things indicating the long-range 
planning of New Hampshire folk Mrs. Haskell said to her as- 
sociates, ‘Let us make plans now to send someone to some in- 
stitute next summer from every church.” 

Endorsing the recommendations of their secretary super- 
intendent, Dr. Blair, the convention voted that ‘‘a 10 per cent 
increase all along the line as suggested by Dr. Blair be our goal. 
We suggest, further, that each church attempt to raise a minimum 
of a dollar per year per member for the Forward Movement, and 
that the state superintendent and the executive board arrange to 
promote the endeavor energetically.’ The convention re- 
affirmed its loyalty to the General Convention and its officers. 
A resolution of hearty appreciation of the services of Robert N. 
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French, retiring from the treasurer’s office, was passed unani- 
mously. There was also approval of the General Convention 
effort “‘to effect a closer relationship with the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America.’’ It was recommended that all 
churches hold an appropriate observance of the John Murray 
birthday December 10 and that “more earnest effort be made to 
increase the number of Christian Leader subscriptions in our 
local churches.” 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, former general superintendent, was the 
speaker at the closing general assembly Monday afternoon. 
Dr. Etz spoke on “‘A Vision and a Task.’ He said in part, 
“Our vision is the same as we have had from the beginning. It 
is the vision of brotherhood. Our job is to think and act in 
concrete terms and cases. It is not to think and talk about the 
‘brotherhood of man’ but to make real the brotherhood of men. 
To do this we must repent our past and present sins of indiffer- 
ence and smugness. We must realize that ‘our sins are many, our 
needs are sore’ and, so realizing, ‘take up the scales of God, and 
weigh the things of the soul.’ Then we must go on to express the 
spirit of true prophecy.” Dr. Etz cited Thomas Potter, ‘“‘the 
Prophet of Universalism,’’ who insisted that Murray, “the 
Apostle of Universalism,” preach the word. ‘‘We need the voice 
of prophecy among the laymen today.” 

Officers elected at the business sessions are: 

State Convention. President, Arthur H. Britton, Con- 
cord; vice-president, Rev. Barron F. McIntire, Marlboro; 
treasurer, R. T. Ball, Concord; secretary, Dr. Arthur A. Blair, 
Nashua. Executive committee, Mrs. Marion Wood, Ports- 
mouth. Fellowship committee, Guy L. Shorey, Gorham, Henry 
A. Stevens, Manchester, Rev. Harry F. Shook, Concord, Rev. 
Sidney J. Willis, Manchester, Dr. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua. 
Preacher of the occasional sermon, 1942, Rev. Albert W. Alten- 
bern, Woodsville. Place of meeting, Woodsville. 

Association of Universalist Women. President, Mrs. 
J. Wayne Haskell, Concord; vice-president, Mrs. Norman Whip- 
pen, Claremont; secretary, Mrs. Ernest H. Brown, Claremont; 
treasurer, Mrs. Edwin Morey, Nashua; auditor, Mrs. Florence 
Fisher, Manchester. Directors, Mrs. Ernest T. Marble, Nashua, 
Mrs. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua, Mrs. Kate Chase, Concord. 

Sunday School Association. President, Rev. J. Wayne 
Haskell, Concord; vice-president, Sarah Mercer, Nashua; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Manley Morgan, Concord; treasurer, Mrs. Arthur 
A. Blair. 

E. H.L. 


A Sermon on the Convention* 
Harry Adams Hersey 


E, one sixty-eighth of all United States Universalists, and 

two-thirds of the active Universalist ministers, were 

‘all together, with one accord in one place.” Like Jacob of old, 
“surely the Lord is in this place.” 

The “place” was a sun-kissed hilltop, the campus of Tufts 
College, where “‘one of the seven most beautiful towers in the 
world” rises from the chapel. The occasion was the session of the 
Universalist General Convention. Would that, with my adult 
mind, but with the emotional capacity of a child, I could tell the 
story and make you “‘feel’’ what we felt there. I shall do my best 
to mention the significance of the occasion. 

First, it was significant for the whole church, the church 
universal; that “continuing church” which is the greatest wonder 
in the world; that church which will continue for ages in a chang- 
ing world, because, under whatever changes in its outer aspects, 
it will be the congregation of those assembled to learn and to do 
the will of God on earth, as Jesus revealed it. It was a witness 
to the present vitality of the church when a small denomination 
could call together a congregation which, had they been Baptists 
or Methodists in the same proportion, would have numbered 
150,000. It was a ‘‘Voice’’ proclaiming brotherhood in a divided 
world. 

Second, the occasion had denominational significance. It 
emphasized the bicentennial year of the birth of Rev. John 


*Preached in the First Universalist Church, Danbury, Conn., 
September 14. 
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Murray, Father of Universalism in America—our heritage and 
the heritage of the liberal faith. (A liberal is one who employs 
his mind in the field of religion exactly as in any other field of 
human interest.) John Murray, seeking to hide himself in the 
wilds of America, in 1770, and never preach again, was in a vessel 
driven ashore into an inlet where no vessel of her size had ever 
been before. There he found an unlettered fisherman “waiting 
for him’’ and recognizing in him, even when his vessel was far 
off shore, the preacher ‘of a very different sort’? whom God 
would send to preach in the church built and waiting in the New 
Jersey woods for the messenger. We differ widely from the theol- 
ogy of Murray, but our attitude to truth is his, our deep concern 
not merely for the salvation of mankind but for the character of 
God. Our membership being relatively small, we enjoy high and 
intimate fellowship as a ‘family of believers,”’ all of whom either 
personally know one another, or are known by name and reputa- 
tion. The convention was a renewed emphasis on the Univer- 
salist attitude to life, to man, to Jesus, to God, to the life ever- 
lasting. It is a hopeful attitude, regarding the world and man 
not as beginning best and falling, but beginning low and rising; 
of man moving towards the attainment of “the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

Finally, the occasion possessed a significance for our local 
church. It means, and is to mean increasingly, a greater devo- 
tion to our church and our faith, a more regular attendance at 
church, a more generous support of its enterprises. 

Most of all, it is a high call to a broader fellowship which is, 
ultimately, probably within the lifetime of some here this morn- 
ing, to see the Congregational-Christian, the Unitarian and the 
Universalist Churches merged in one great body of religious lib- 
erals. This fellowship is in part realized for the entire church in 
these recent years of world church councils, interfaith gatherings, 
and a ‘World Church’ conception. This is to come not through 
identity of doctrine, but identity of purpose. As one layman put 
it, “We may differ as to destiny while united as to duty.” 

From this “hilltop” inspiration I find my head lifted above 
the dust and the mists of controversy and division, above moods 
of depression or of doubt. May God keep me and keep you, in 
that saving estate! 


Universalists Celebrate Murray 
Bicentennial 


John Murray, born December 10, 1741, was neither the 
first to hold the doctrine of ultimate universal salvation nor the 
first to preach it in America, but he was the first to organize a 
church with that tenet. He had been a follower of Whitefield in 
England and was excommunicated from Whitefield’s London 
tabernacle for his universalist views. Migrating to America in 
1770, he found little hospitality for his idea in Puritan New 
England. But when the town council of Gloucester, Mass., 
ordered him to leave town it was rather as a suspected British 
fifth columnist than as a heretic. In any case, he didn’t go, and 
an appointment as a chaplain in the Revolutionary army im- 
proved his position. (In those days chaplains, like army surgeons, 
were not commissioned as officers but were given contracts for 
six months’ or a year’s service.) In 1779 fifteen members of 
the First Parish Church of Gloucester, who had come to Mur- 
ray’s way of thinking, were excluded. Under his leadership they 
formed the “Independent Christian Church in Gloucester,’’ 
which was the first Universalist church in America. As a Calvin- 
ist, Murray based his belief in universal salvation on divine 
sovereignty and predestination. If Murray was the path-breaker, 
Hosea Ballou was the road-builder for Universalism. Ballou 
repudiated Calvinism, and under his guidance the Universalist 
churches’ impetus derived from the reaction against Calvinism. 
The numerical growth of the denomination was early checked, 
chiefly perhaps by the increasing tolerance of orthodox bodies for 
the more generous doctrines of the liberals. As the orthodox 
ceased to preach hell, the teaching of universal salvation lost its 
popular appeal, until finally—to quote again Shailer Mathews’ 
often quoted aphorism—the Universalists labored under the dis- 
advantage of having to prove that there is a hell before proving 
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that nobody goes to it. But they have continued to be a group 
qualitatively admirable, even though quantitatively small.— 
The Christian Century. 


A Letter of a Young Minister to 
the General Superintendent 


Thank you for your letter in response to my reaction to the 
editorial in the Christian Century. Dr. van Schaick has better 
judgment than I. As a matter of fact, I do not know just what: 
kind of reply could be given to it. 

But, nevertheless, the editorial still stirs me up and I do 
wish something could be done about it. Perhaps I am com- 
pletely mistaken in my interpretation of contemporary Univer- 
salism. It seems to me that this editorial will confirm in many 
minds outside our church, the idea that Universalism was and is. 
purely a negative movement, a protest against Calvinism, and 
that since orthodox bodies have grown increasingly tolerant and 
generous, our work is over—even though we are a group ‘“‘quali- 
tatively admirable.” 

I have heard this estimation of us so much in Maine that it: 
disturbed me to see it implied in print. If this is all we represent, 
if this is the genius of our faith—TI say all our hard work and 
sacrifice is foolishness. But I do not think so fora moment. I 
believe we have an approach to religion, rooted in our history,. 
that is vital and never more needed than now. I know this is 
close to your own heart and mind, so I need not further explain. 
Perhaps I completely misread the article, but I am not alone in 
my reaction. Some lay people in my church have also remarked 
that it sizes us up as a nice group of people still carrying on be-- 
cause we once won a good battle. 

If I have been trying to cause unnecessary concern, please 
forgive me. I still don’t like being called a member of a gentle 
sect that no longer represents anything. 


ANIMALS IN ENGLAND 


Animal lovers can’t help but wonder about the animals in 
England during these troubled times when bombs fall and all is 
confusion with people having little enough time to think of them- 
selves and their dependents. However, reports claim that the 
domestic animal of the Britisher is not forgotten, nor neglected, 
and that men, women and children are often seen scurrying for 
air-raid shelters with a dog or a cat under their arms. 

Animals are on rations as well as people. In the zoos the: 
chimpanzees and gorillas, who used to have fruits, eggs, milk and 
even orange juice, now have, instead, cabbage, carrots, turnips, 
beet-root and bread. All of this given in the morning and this is 
their only meal of the day; formerly they had two meals. The: 
reptiles (and even the one famous 130-pound crocodile) eat little 
in winter months, anyway. 

A corner of Monkey Hill was knocked off by a bomb and the 
wise animals quickly took cover in the tunnels beneath, and later 
were moved to Whipsnade, an open-air zoo outside the city. 

English animals seem to be able to ‘‘take it’”’ as well as the 
stoical humans. Only one zebra has been hurt in all the air raids 
and his injury was slight, merely a small skin wound.—L. P. B. 
in Our Dumb Animals. 


AN HISTORIAN SAYS 


““My historical researches into the history of your denomi- 
nation have confirmed my respect for the practical works of 
liberal Christianity. Often, since then, I have wondered why 
the so-called ‘orthodox’ churches are so slow to grasp the ideal 
of the Kingdom of Heaven as possible here and now. Is it be- 
cause they take an essentially cynical view of men as not capable 
of perfection?” 

The quotation is from a scholarly man who has spent many 
months in close study of the history of the leading denomina- 
tions, as well as the liberal and smaller ones, in a certain state. 
He is not a Universalist or a Unitarian himself. His opinion 
seemed to me worth passing along through the Leader— Harry 
Adams Hersey, Danbury, Conn. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 


October 19 and 26 and 
November 2, 1941 


As already announced, this year’s In- 
ternational Friendship Program is con- 
cerned with the people of China, particu- 
larly boys and girls. In the bulletin 
mailed to church-school superintendents, 
there is a wealth of suggestions as to how 
the program can be effectively planned 
and carried out in Universalist church 
schools. 

Attractive offering envelopes have been 
designed by Miss Edith M. Cunnings. A 
quantity will be sent to each superin- 
tendent for distribution, together with 
the request that these be received at a 
special church-school service on November 
2, then forwarded to the G. S. S. A. 

Let every church school co-operate in 
this program, and help build among pupils 
and leaders alike, attitudes of understand- 
‘ing and concern for people in need. 


A CHINESE BOY 
AND HIS BICYCLE 


(Story suggested for use in church- 
school worship service on October 19, 
1941.) 


He was a Chinese boy living in Manila 
and, like many another ten-year-old boy, 
To Heng Kiaw (To, his surname, is pro- 
nounced Dough) wanted a bicycle very 
much. But his father could not afford to 
buy him one, so he decided to save his 
money to get one for himself. For two 
years, whenever he earned a few centavos 
or a peso, he would drop them into his 
coconut-shell bank. 

Then the war started in China and Heng 
Kiaw began to hear about the bombing of 
Shanghai and about the refugees who had 
nothing to eat. He could scarcely sleep 
at night for thinking of them. 

One day, without saying a word to any- 
one, he broke his coconut bank, took out 
the twenty-six pesos ($13) he had saved 
and went to a near-by bakery, where for a 
centavo each (half a cent) one may buy 
little crusty rolls called “‘pan de sal’’— 
salt bread. 

“T want to buy some bread,” said Heng 
Kiaw, “twenty-six pesos’ worth of pan de 
sal? 

“Twenty-six pesos’ worth!’ exclaimed 
the baker. ‘You mean twenty-six rolls.” 

“No, I want all the bread that twenty- 
six pesos will buy,” Heng Kiaw replied. 

It was a large order, and the baker hesi- 
tated for a moment, but the boy was hand- 
‘ing over the money. ‘He probably has 
been sent to buy the bread for a fiesta,”’ 
the baker thought to himself, as he counted 
out the rolls by the hundred instead of the 
dozen. Into huge baskets he put them 
and helped Heng Kiaw load them into a 
“caratela”’ standing outside. 

In this two-wheeled horse-drawn cart 


Thousands of Chinese children are in need of food, clothing, and shelter 


Heng Kiaw arrived at the headquarters of 
the China Relief Association in Manila, 
where the Chinese women go every day to 
work for their country. When the lady in 
charge came to the door she found stand- 
ing there a small Chinese boy in a Boy 
Scout uniform, surrounded by baskets of 
bread. He told her how he had given up 
the idea of buying a bicycle and had spent 
all his savings for bread for the Chinese 
refugees. He asked her to mail this bread 
to China. 

The lady thanked the boy and he went 
away happy. Then she called her friends 
and said, ‘‘What can we do with all this 
bread?’’ For a few minutes they were all 
silent. 

Suddenly one of the group exclaimed, 
“T have an idea. We’ll call it ‘patriotic 
bread,’ take it to the schools, sell it to the 
children for five centavos a roll, and send 
the money to China.” Ail agreed, and 
once again the baskets were loaded on to 
a “caratela’”? and a basket deposited at 
each Chinese elementary school. The 
story was told; children bought the bread; 
the centavos came rolling in. When they 
counted the returns, the twenty-six pesos 
had become 112.97 pesos ($56.48). 

However, the women were not satisfied. 
They decided to use this money to buy 
more rolls and auction them off in a three- 
day fiesta. This they did and when the 
fiesta was over they counted the money 
and found that the twenty-six pesos had 
grown to 3,097.85 pesos, or more than 
$1,500.00! This money was sent to China 
in the name of To Heng Kiaw, the bicycle 
boy. 

All this happened in September of 1937. 
For two years Heng Kiaw had no bicycle, 
but he was happy all the time that he had 
given it up, for, as he said, “I thought it 


would not be right for me to own a bicycle 
while my countrymen suffer from starva- 
tion.” 

One day Heng Kiaw was invited to the 
garden of the high commissioner of Manila. 
In the garden stood a shining new bicycle, 
and the bicycle was for him! He was told 
that a Mrs. Henry Ford in the United 
States had heard of Heng Kiaw’s generosity 
and had sent a check across the Pacific by 
Clipper to buy a bicycle for him. 

Heng Kiaw was so excited that he could 
not think of anything to say, but he sent a 
letter to Mrs. Ford, thanking her, telling 
her that he had longed for many years to 
own a bicycle, but had given up all hope of 
having one, and explaining that he realized 
now how foolish he had been to buy all 


* that bread, because it would have been 


stale before it reached China. He now 
decided it was much wiser to contribute 
money to the Industrial Co-operatives of 
China, because he heard that fourteen 
pesos ($7.00) would give a job to a war 
refugee to earn a living not only for him- 
self but also for his family, or would train 
orphan boys to support themselves. 

Heng Kiaw at once put his new bicycle 
to work for Chinese war refugees by 
renting it out. I suppose he is asleep now, 
but as soon as it is tonight for us and Mon- 
day morning for him the bicycle will be 
earning more money for its patriotic 
owner to send to China. And in China 
fifty orphan boys will be waking up and 
going into their co-operative machine 
shop to learn trades, because one Chinese 
boy living in Manila was willing to sacri- 
fice his bicycle that those who were hungry 
might have bread.—From the Interna 
tional Journal of Religious Education, 
May 1941, as adapted from the story by 
Anne Guthrie. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Already we should be making plans for 
enrollment of our representatives in the 
various institutes next summer. All areas 
of church need are covered by courses 
easily available to those who would attack 
a church problem in a really professional 
way. 

The area of international relationships, 
and the place of the church in relation to 
them, was ably covered by a week’s in- 
tensive study at Ferry Beach. The fol- 
lowing extract from the report given at 
the Massachusetts Presidents’ Council by 
Mrs. Ethel Walsh of Mattapan, World 
Relations chairman for Massachusetts, 
shows the scope of that study. 


* * 


The Institute of International Rela- 
tions held at Ferry Beach August 16,23, 
and planned by Dr. Stanley Manning and 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, was a week full of in- 
spiration. I am sure that all who at- 
tended were able to take something very 
worth while back to their respective local 
churches. 

Dr. Manning opened the institute on 
Saturday night with a few remarks and 
notices, introducing the faculty. The 
institute officially opened on Sunday, Dr. 
Alfred C. Lane of Tufts College preaching 
the sermon on ‘‘God as a Factor in Ecol- 
ogy.” “Is he interested in us, or only in 
a general scheme of which we are a part,” 
was a question he asked in discussing 
God’s relation to man. 

Again on Monday Dr. Lane’s subject 
was “The Ecology of Nations.” In the 
presentation he drew a parallel between 
nations and animals, both being condi- 
tioned by their environment and both 
having the problem of living together. 
He cited instances of lack of responsibility 
of living together between nations. 

R. H. Markham gave two addresses, 
Sunday evening on “Democracy in Eu- 
rope,’ and Monday morning on ‘‘The Role 
and Mission of the U. S. in the Develop- 
ment of Democracy.” He closed his lec- 
ture with this remark: “If Hitler should 
become master of Europe, America would 
find herself the one last champion of de- 
mocracy in the world, and many voices 
would be raised to say that democracy 
had failed. Democracy would go down in 
defeat.” 

Dr. K. Augusta Sutton, professor of his- 
tory and government, Teachers’ College, 
Danbury, Conn., gave a course of lectures 
entitled “Introduction to Contemporary 
Civilization.’ Her reason for these lec- 
tures was to discover what men and 
women as individuals can do, each in his 
own place, in the present state of the world. 
She presented a “time-line” chart which 
outlined the whole human history up to 
the present and presented the need of a 
revolution in our political institutions and 
in our way of thought. Dr. Sutton also 


gave two further lectures on Latin America. 

Prof. G. H. D. L’Amoureux, professor of 
history at American International College, 
gave a course of lectures on “Keeping Our 
Feet on the Ground.”’ He spoke with em- 
phasis on the need for a readjustment of 
the present economic system. 

Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith of Emerson 
College gave a series on ‘‘Religion and the 
International Mind.’ He built his theme 
around the question, “Are the religions of 
the world an influence in shaping a world 
order?” His final lecture on ‘‘American 
Destiny”? dealt with America’s inevitable 
role as the champion of a new world order. 

Dwight Allen of Springfield gave a 
series of lectures on ‘‘Books in the Field 
of International Relations,” stressing the 
importance of keeping up with world de- 
velopments. 

“Cracker barrel discussions’’ were held 
on the Far East and on Russia, with the 


INTRODUCING 
OUR NEW PRESIDENT 


Mrs. 


Seth R. Brooks, National 
President of the Association of 
Universalist Women 


Mrs. Brooks is the wife of Dr. Seth 
Rogers Brooks, minister of the National 
Memorial Church in Washington, D. C. 
She served six years on the national execu- 
tive board as recording secretary, as first 
vice-president, and as chairman for the 
work in North Carolina. Previous to their 
Washington appointment, Dr. and Mrs. 
Brooks served the churches in Little 
Falls, N. Y., and Malden, Mass. 

Mrs. Brooks is a woman of splendid re- 
sources and personal charm. She brings to 
the association a breadth of experience, 
which challenges us to go forward with her 
in greater service to our church and to the 
world which our church would serve. 
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faculty as participants. Dr. Manning led 
a discussion on ‘‘What Can Our Churches 
Do about It?” Dr. Etz presented an il- 
lustrated lecture on India, which was full 
of interest and was much enjoyed. 


* * 


The report of this institute plainly 
shows that the people of the church are 
recognizing that the church is not apart 
from, but a part of, our troubled world. 
It can justify itself only as it shows a vital 
concern for an adequate settlement of the 
major problems from which it does not 
hold itself aloof. 

It is hoped that all the women’s groups 
within our denomination will be giving at- 
tention during this year to the great Sev- 
enth Area of our study program. 


THIS MATTER OF CONSTITUTION 


It is of interest that the Association of 
Universalist Women of Maine is the first to 
adopt a constitution conforming to the 
general plan of the newly-adopted national 
constitution. This shows a splendid spirit 
of co-operation in the general policies as 
established at the biennial convention. 

Some rather radical changes will be 
necessary in all state constitutions if the 
general set-up of officers is to be the same 
for state and national. The new consti- 
tution calls for department activities, 
linking the work of certain chairmen more 
closely together. It also calls for a com- 
plete new department, the Department of 
Denominational Activities, which we hope 
will be instrumental in extending the in- 
fluence of the church into councils of 
churchwomen and other interdenomina- 
tional activities. 

It is also hoped that state constitutions 
will make provisions for nondelegate voting 
bodies. This appears to be a real demo- 
cratic procedure, and, in addition, will 
save the expense of credentials and the 
mailing costs of blanks at the time of a 
biennial convention. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND 
THE UNIVERSALISTS 


We have just passed through a note- 
worthy convention, which we are pleased 
to call a great convention, but we are 
proud that 150 years ago we also had a 
noteworthy convention. 

The following, taken from a leaflet pre- 
pared some years ago by Dr. Marion D. 
Shutter, is of significance: 

“In 1790, responding to a message of 
greeting, Washington wrote to the Uni- 
versalist Convention assembled in Phila- 
delphia: 

“« ‘Tt gives me the most sensible pleasure 
to find that in our nation, however differ- 
ent are the sentiments of citizens on re- 
ligious doctrines, they generally concur in 
one thing—for their political professions 
and practices are almost universally 
friendly to the order and happiness of our 
civil institutions. I am also happy in 
finding this disposition particularly evinced 
by your society.’ ”’ 
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News of Churches and Church People 


A GREAT WEEK END 
AT MURRAY GROVE 


More than seventy Universalists of the 
Metropolitan area, which includes churches 
as far north as Connecticut and south to 
Philadelphia, met at Murray Grove dur- 
ing the week end of September 26-28. 
At the Sunday service John Guise, Jr., 
preached on “Youth and Security,’ Rob- 
ert Needham read the scripture, Wallace 
Doty gave the prayer, Charles Page led 
the responses, and William Crawford sang 
a solo. A special bus came from Newark 
filled with members of the Church of the 
Redeemer. A picnic lunch was enjoyed 
by all following the service. 

During the week end the Metropolitan 
Federation held its monthly business 
meeting and voted to co-operate whole- 
heartedly with the Young People’s As- 
sociation to arouse the interest of Uni- 
versalist youth in Murray Grove. Nu- 
merous committee meetings of the Murray 
Grove Association were also held at the 
week end. 

The extensive repairs to the Potter 
House are now complete. The repairs to 
both the Potter House and the Ballou 
House which have been made this year 
are due to the energy and interest of the 
Young People’s Association of Murray 
Grove and to the generosity of many 
Universalists, notably Mrs. Theodore 
Fischer. 

The committee in charge of the week 
end was Charles Page and Margaret Burns. 


COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF BOSTON 

The Community Church of Boston, Rev. 
Donald G. Lothrop, leader, which has 
one of the largest liberal congregations in 
the country, meets Sundays at Symphony 
Hall 10:30 a.m. Services began October 5 
with Prof. Max Lerner as speaker. Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes is to speak on the 
first Sunday of the month throughout the 
year. John Scott, Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Dean Skinner are the October speakers. 
Others to follow include Norman Thomas, 
Mary van Kleeck, Rabbi Mann, Lewis 
Brown, Harry Ward, and Mr. Lothrop. 


FRANCIS P. RANDALL 
CALLED TO WOODBRIDGE, CONN. 


Rev. Francis P. Randall, pastor for 
more than five years of the First Univer- 
salist Church at Brockton, Mass., has re- 
signed, effective October 31. He has ac- 
cepted a call to the First Church of Christ 
in Woodbridge, near New Haven, Conn., 
a community church affiliated with the 
Congregationalists. The church is the only 
Protestant one in Woodbridge, and has a 
membership of around four hundred. 

Mr. Randall graduated from the Yale 


Divinity School in 1936. He received the 
degree of bachelor of sacred theology from 
Tufts College in 1935. 


LEROY CONGDON 
CALLED TO WAKEFIELD 


At a parish meeting of the First Uni- 
versalist Society in Wakefield, Mass., held 
on September 25, Rev. LeRoy Congdon 
of Gardiner, Maine, was called to the 
church. Mr. Congdon will take up his 
duties on November 1. 


CINCINNATI CALLS 
KENNETH R. HUTCHINSON 


Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchinson of Dexter, 
Maine, has accepted the call of the First 
Universalist Church of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
He succeeds Rev. Ralph P. Boyd, who is 
serving as a chaplain in the army. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN 
TO MEET 


The Massachusetts Association of Uni- 
versalist Women will hold an all-day meet- 
ing in Grace Church, Lowell, on Thursday, 
October 16. The morning session opens at 
10:30, Mrs. George H. Ball, state presi- 
dent, presiding, and the afternoon session 
at 1.45. Those taking part in the program 
are: Mrs. Douglas R. Thomson, Mrs. 
Harold C. Hamilton, Mrs. Cloyd H. Val- 
entine, Mrs. Robert Baumgartner, Mrs. 
Leonard I. Lamb, Dr. Cloyd H. Valentine 
and Miss Alfrieda M. Mosher. 

Luncheon will be served at 12:30. Tick- 
ets fifty cents. Reservations should be 
made by October 13 with Mrs. Harold 
Conklin, 43 Warwick St., Lowell. 

To reach the church: Take Route 3 from 
Boston and Route 110 from Worcester. 
(South Canton Street leads from Westford 
Street, Route 3A, Lowell.) Bus from Ev- 
erett Terminal once an hour, every forty- 
five minutes after the hour. (At bus 
terminal in Lowell take Westford Street 
bus to South Canton Street.) Train leaves 
Boston 9 a. m., arrives Lowell 9:32. 


PROVINCETOWN’S HEAVY 
SUMMER SCHEDULE 

The Church of the Redeemer at Prov- 
incetown, Mass., remained open all 
summer and was visited by several thou- 
sand people. 

Dr. Elmer D. Colcord, the minister, 
gave a series of sermons on “Modern 
Thought and Religion.’ Dr. Wallace W. 
Rose of Lynn, Mass., a former minister, 
preached on one Sunday and Dr. Willard 
Small of Washington, D. C., on another. 

The Sunday evening services, especially 
arranged to attract the summer popula- 
tion, included three lectures on England, 
Ceylon, and India by Charles Brooke El- 


liott, K. C., a reading of Irish poetry by 
Miss Peggy McGuire of the Abbey Thea- 
ter, Dublin, a musical concert by Bela 
Gaffen and Frances Kessler of the Balti- 
more Orchestra, a talk on ‘‘The Wellfleet 
Social Betterment Idea” by Frank Shay, 
author of ‘‘The Best Men are Cooks,” and 
lectures by Edwin Burr Pettit, director of 
the Artists’ Theater Company and pro- 
fessor of dramatics at Radcliffe College, 
on ‘‘Modern Plays,” and by Miss Blanche 
Baxter on “Provincetown Art and Artists,” 
with twenty selected paintings loaned by 
artists who make Provincetown their 
summer home. 

The Get-Together Club enjoyed talks 
by Mrs. Elmer Lewis on European affairs 
and by Mrs. Donald B. MacMillan on 
Iceland and Greenland. 

The Stamp Club met every week during 
the summer with special talks and exhi- 
bitions for each occasion. John R. Small 
of Maryland spoke on Hungary and Miss 
Patricia Mager on Mexico. 


CARL WETHERELL TO ADDRESS 
LAYMEN AT WORCESTER 


An address by Carl B. Wetherell, execu- 
tive secretary of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, the adoption of a set of 
bylaws, and an invitation for ladies to at- 
tend the dinner are features of the annual 
meeting of the Universalist Laymen’s 
Council October 21 at the First Universal- 
ist Church in Worcester, Mass. 

During the men’s program the ladies 
will be entertained in the parlor of the 
parish house by the ladies of the Worcester 
church. Dinner tickets are seventy-five 
cents. Reservations must be made by 
October 19 through Herbert Dixon, 145 
Highland St., Worcester. 

“Man Power Generates Church Power” 
is the subject of Mr. Wetherell’s address. 

The proposed bylaws are set forth in 
the October issue of the quarterly Bulletin 
in order to give local groups a chance to 
look them over and suggest amendments at 
Worcester. Extra copies of the Bulletin 
are available from the editor, R. F. Need- 
ham, 10 Winthrop Rd., Arlington, Mass. 
Several weeks ago the Palmer club adopted 
the slogan “On to Worcester’’ and W. S. 
MacGeachey, governor of that district, 
promises a large delegation. This example 
should be followed by two score clubs in 
the states of Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and New Hampshire. Delegations from 
other state areas will be welcome. 


PULPIT SUPPLY 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 

October 5: Dr. Leroy W. Coons at 
Peabody; Eugene Adams at Springfield 
(Second Church); Dr. John M. Ratcliff at 
West Somerville. 
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MARLBORO CHURCH 
NOTES 

The church at Marlboro, Mass., was rep- 
resented at the convention at Tufts by 
its minister, Rev. Arthur M. Soule, while 
Mrs. Soule and Mrs. George B. Herrick 
were delegates in attendance. At the out- 
door service on the closing day, eleven of 
the church members were present. 

During the convention Fred B. Parker, 
long a member of the church, died at the 
age of eighty-two years. Mr. Soule re- 
turned to Marlboro for the funeral. Mr. 
Parker was for a number of years the 
church treasurer. 

On Friday evening, September 26, a 
parish supper was served, after which 
a social evening was enjoyed, and the 10 
per cent plan adopted by the convention 
was outlined. The same evening sufficient 
names were received to cover 10 per cent 
increase in the membership of the Ladies’ 
Social Circle and the Men’s Club. 

Homecoming Day was observed on 
September 28. At the church service 
four children were baptized. These were 
the daughters, two of them four-months- 
old twins, of Mr. and Mrs. James J. 
Lumsden. 

On October 6 the semiannual meeting of 
the Marlboro Church Council, of which 
Mr. Soule is president, was held in Holy 
Trinity Episcopal Church. On Friday 
evening, October 8, Mr. Soule represented 
the Church Council and was one of the 
banquet speakers in connection with the 
observance of the 275th anniversary of 
the First Congregational Church of Marl- 
boro. 


DR. CARPENTER TO 
SUPPLY AT GALESBURG 


Dr. Barlow G. Carpenter, minister 
emeritus of the church at Peoria, IIl., 
will serve as pastor of the Galesburg 
church until a minister is settled. 

Rev. Morley R. Hartley, who recently 
accepted a call to our church at Monroe, 
Wis., served this church seven years, dur- 
ing which time the membership increased 
by ninety-two. 


DANBURY SEEKS INFORMATION 


The Y. P. C. U. of Danbury, Conn., is 
about to celebrate its fiftieth anniversary 
of continuous activity (November 9). 
On its roll are some four hundred names. 
If any reader of this item was ever a mem- 
ber, or knows of former members from 
1891 forward, will he or she please inform 
Dr. Harry Adams Hersey, 8 Division St., 
Danbury? 


INFORMATION WANTED 
IN CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut Universalist Conven- 
tion is fortunate in possessing all the 
records of the convention and two-thirds 
of the records of all preceding, or coex- 
istent, ‘‘associations.”” But no one has 
been able to locate the Quinnebaug Asso- 
ciation records. That association existed 
from about 1836 for sixty years. 
reader can give even a slight clue as to 


If any” 


where search for the records named may 
bring results, his assistance will be most 
welcome at this time, when all records are 
being copied by the State Library and a 
complete history of Connecticut Univer- 
salism is ready for publication. 
Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary, 
8 Division St., Danbury, Conn. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


In all the forty years since Dr. Shinn 
established his Universalist National Sum- 
mer Meetings at Ferry Beach Park, Saco, 
Maine, there never has been a busier or 
more interesting summer season than the 
one which ended with the third annual 
Labor Day Youth Conference. With the 
program offering a wide variety of sub- 
jects of interest to persons of all ages in 
every department of church work, the 
attendance reached a new high level when 
for the first time the number 800 was 
reached in the guest book with the signa- 
ture of Janet Werner of Framingham, 
Mass. Counting casual visitors, more 
than a thousand people were drawn to 
Ferry Beach the past summer. 

More than fifteen thousand individual 
meals were served in the Quillen dining 
room. Despite a sharp advance in food 
prices Mrs. George Allen, the steward, 
was able to keep the increase in the average 
cost of a meal to 6 per cent over last year. 

So far this fiscal year 439 persons have 
paid annual dues as compared with 406 
in 1940. Board and lodging revenue in- 
creased several hundred dollars. The 
Birthday Fund reached $193, going ahead 
of last year. Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson has 
consented to continue her effective work 
next year in raising this sizable fund. 

Dr. and Mrs. Stanley Manning have be- 
come life members of the association. Dr. 
Manning was president from 1935 to 
1938. Both these loyal Ferry Beachers 
have made vital contributions to the 
growth of this institution. 

The following are paying a five-dollar 
sustaining membership which after five 
consecutive years qualifies one as a life 
member: Mrs. C. J. Baker of Attleboro, 
Mass., A. Ingham Bicknell of Belmont, 
Mass., Earle W. Dolphin of Lynn, Mass., 
Carol Froelich of North Olmsted, Ohio, 
Herbert D. Goff of Edgewood, R. I., and 
Frank Haseltine. 

A generous gift of $100 has been 
given by Herbert D. Goff for the proper 
maintenance of the exterior of the Bel- 
mont. The first step encouraged by this 
fund was a coat of paint applied the last 
week of the season. More work will be 
done next spring. Mr. Goff became as- 
sociated with the summer meetings from 
their start at the Weirs back in 1882. 

This is a reminder that Dr. K. Augusta 
Sutton of Danbury, Conn., who spent 
most of last season working on her notes 
for the projected history of Ferry Beach, 
needs the printed programs for the seasons 
of 1917, 1922 and 1923. Some Ferry 
Beachers may have these in their posses- 
sion. 

Time and Tides was the appropriate title 
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of the daily paper during the Institute of 
International Relations. It was suggested 
by Mrs. Ethel Manning. Rev. George 
Thorburn of Biddeford prepared each is- 
sue and mimeographed it in a very at- 
tractive style. Mr. Thorburn not only 
published this paper, but got out the 
Gray Quill during Religious Education 
Week, and a series of attractive mono- 
graphs and the daily Guide Post during the 
Family Fellowship Weeks. He is an ex- 
pert in this work. Edited by Dwight H. 
Allen and published by Mr. Thorburn, a 
bibliography arising from the Interna- 
tional Relations Institute has been mailed 
out to many persons interested in this field 
of study. A few more copies are available 
from the secretary. 

The annual appeal is made for copies of 
snapshots for the pictorial history. A 
large number of pictures were taken. 
Please send a selection of the best ones to 
Marjorie Upton, State Sanatorium, North 
Wilmington, Mass. Chester Hutchings, 
Sr., of Salem, Mass., has presented views 
of the Quillen dining room and Rowland 
Hall auditorium suitable for post cards. 

Mrs. Maude Soutter, Mrs. Gertrude 
Elsner and Secretary Needham journeyed 
to Ferry Beach September 23 to put away 
a large number of blankets, sheets and 
pillows loaned to Tufts College in connec- 
tion with the United Universalist Con- 
vention. 

The Ferry Beach board which, under the 
change in bylaws, came into office October 
1 will hold its fall meeting at Universalist 
headquarters in November. 


CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 786. 


Connecticut. Hartford, 6. 
District of Columbia. Washington, 2. 
Massachusetts. Marlboro, 4. Palmer, 


is 
Total, 799. 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. John Clarence Lee has returned to 
Stamford, Conn., and is at 68 Washing- 
ton Avenue. 


Rev. George H. Thorburn of Biddeford, 
Maine, supplied the pulpit of the Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, church on October 5. 


Dr. George E. Leighton began his 
twentieth year as pastor of the First Uni- 
versalist Church at Somerville, Mass., on 
October 5. 


Rev. and Mrs. George L. Mason of 
Orange, Mass., visited at headquarters on 
September 26 on their way to their former 
home at Marshfield Hills on the Cape. 


Mrs. Robert H. Barber of New Haven, 
who worked hard and faithfully for the 
Leader at the General Convention, is ill 
and has gone to her aunt’s at Turners 
Falls, Mass., for a two-months’ rest. Her 
poem, “God Is Never Undisturbed,” in 
our issue of August 30, was widely read. 

Rey. Charles G. Girelius, who holds 
Universalist as well as Unitarian fellowship, 
paid a round of visits October 2 to Uni- 
versalist headquarters before starting for 
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his new parish at Barneveld, N. Y., the 
Christian Reformed Church. This church 
‘was founded in 1803 as a protest against 
Calvinism, and is now affiliated with the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Obituary 


‘MRS. JESSIE LINK THOMPSON 


Mrs. Jessie Link Thompson died at her home 
in Denver, Colo., on September 22 after an illness of 
‘one month. 

Mrs. Thompson was born in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
on February 10, 1867, but had made her home in 
Denver for more than a half century. She was a 
charter member of the First Universalist Church 
there, and was one of the honored guests at the re- 
cent celebration of the fiftieth anniversary. 

Private funeral services were held in the First Uni- 
versalist Church on September 24, Rev. William H. 
Bernhardt of Iliff School of Theology assisting the 
pastor, Rev. Conard B. Rheiner. Interment was at 
‘Fairmount Cemetery in the mausoleum. 

Mrs. Thompson is survived by her husband, Fred 
H. Thompson, clerk and trustee of the church, and a 
‘daughter Elizabeth, also active in the church. 


Notices 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


‘September 30, 1941 


Noted death of George Mayo Gerrish on August 
17, 1941. 

Renewed license of Philip R. Giles. 

Renewed license of Albert J. Lewis. 

Transferred David D. Rose to Indiana. 

Transferred William W. Lewis to New Hampshire. 

Transferred Isaiah J. Domas to Pennsylvania. 

Accepted Edna P. Bruner on transfer from Iowa. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


INDIANA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 94th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana and its auxiliaries will meet in 
St. John’s Universalist Church, Muncie, Oct, 10, 11 
and 12, for the hearing of reports, the election of 
-officers and any other necessary business. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN OF ILLINOIS 


The 51st annual fall meeting of the Association of 
Universalist Women of Illinois will be held at Clin- 
ton, Wednesday, Oct. 15, opening session at 10 a. m. 
Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general field worker, will talk 
on “The Educational Task of the Church.” The 
afternoon will be given over to conversation groups. 

Ruby Wintus Loescher, Secretary. 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 


‘Oct. 14-17: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., Minister 
‘Emeritus, Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. 

‘Oct. 21-24, ‘“‘College Presidents’ Week’’: Tuesday, 
Pres. Daniel L. Marsh, LL. D., Boston University. 
Wednesday, Pres. Leonard Carmichael, LL. D., 
Tufts College. Thursday, Pres. J. Edgar Park, 
D. D., Wheaton College. Friday, Pres. Bancroft 
Beatley, Ed. D., Simmons College. 

‘Oct. 28-31: Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nov. 4 and 5: Rev. Wallace Forgey, First Baptist 
Church, Melrose. 

Nov. 6 and 7: Rev. James G. Gilkey, D. D., South 
Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

Nov. 11-14: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., First 
Parish, Milton. 

Nov. 18 and 19: Dean Edwin J. Van Etten, D. D., 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Noy. 20, 10 a. m., Thanksgiving Day, Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

Nov. 21: Dean Van Etten. 

Nov. 25-28, “Theological Schools’ Week”: Tuesday, 
Dean Earl Marlatt, D. D., Boston University 
School of Theology. Wednesday, Dean Angus 
Dun, D. D., Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. Thursday, Dean Vaughan Dabney, D. D., 
Andover-Newton Theological School, Newton 


Center. Friday, Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., 
Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge. 

Dee. 2-5: Rev. Sidney Lovett, D. D., Chaplain, 
Yale University. 

Dec. 9-12: Rev. Charles E. Park, D. D., First Church, 
Boston. 

Dec. 16-19: Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., The Sec- 
ond Church in Newton. 

Dec. 23 and 24: Rev. Harry C. Meserve, The First 
Parish Church in Cohasset. 

Dec. 25, 11 a. m., Christmas Day, Dr. Palfrey Per- 
kins. 

Dec. 26: Mr. Meserve. 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Alabama Universalist Convention will meet 
in the Camp Hill Universalist church Oct. 10-12, 
1941, for the hearing of reports from the churches and 
the transaction of other convention business. 

L.C. Prater, Secretary. 


THE STORY OF HOME MISSIONS 

OVER THE RADIO 

Oct, 15: Children in a Democracy. 

Oct. 22: Uprooted People and Democracy, 

Oct. 29: Pioneers of the American Way of Life. 
Single copies of these addresses may be secured 

without charge upon request to the Department of 

National Religious Radio, 297 Fourth Ave., New 

York City. Entire series 75 cents a set. 


cA Bible 


That calls for thought. 
from several authoritative sources. 


Compiled 


Perhaps a new beginning in Hebrew- 
Christian theology. 


The Word of Faith 


A Simplified Scripture 


The Universalist Bookstore 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Offering Plates of 
Superior Quality 
Fine Rubbed Plates 


Grooved Rim 
Style No. 1. Quartered Oak. 10 inches, 
$6.00 each, 12 inches, $6.75 each. 


Style No. 1. 


Style No.1. Genuine Walnut or Ma- 
hogany. 10 inches, $6.00 each, 12 inches, 
$6.75 each. 

Style No. 2. Flat Rim 

Style No.2. Plain Oak. 10 inches, $5.00 
each, 12 inches, $5.75 each. 

Style No. 2. Walnut or Mahogany 
Finish. 10 inches, $5.00 each, 12 inches, 
$5.75 each. 


Order from 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
1628 Spruce Street, 
Berkeley, California 

Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Committed 
to the world view in religion, with special 
disciplines in classical and _ scientific 
thought. Co-ordinated with the Pacific 


School of Religion. 
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Crackling 


A certain Alabama justice of the peace, 
who was not overly alert, recalled a wit- 
ness: 

Justice of the Peace (sternly): ‘“My man, 
you may yet find yourself committed for 
perjury. Only a few minutes ago you told 
the court that you had only one brother, 
but your sister has sworn that she has two. 
Now, out with the truth.”’—Exchange. 


Wife: “It’s the furniture folks come for 
the piano, Henry.” 

Husband: ‘‘But I gave you the money to 
pay the next installment.” 

“Yes, I know, dear; but don’t say any- 
thing. I’m going to pay them as soon as 
they get it downstairs. I’ve decided to 
have it in the sitting room.’”’—E xchange. 


Things evidently haven’t undergone 
any great change since the days of Herod- 
otus. That sage who lived some twenty- 
five centuries ago has this statement among 
his written works: ‘““T'wo-legged creatures 
are very plentiful, but men are very 
scearce.”’—Hxchange. 


Teacher: ‘‘What did the Roman soldiers 
sometimes receive as a reward for bravery?”’ 

Pupil: “Property.” 

Teacher: “Give an example.” 

Pupil: ‘“Horatius kept the bridge.’’— 
Exchange. 


New Resident: ‘I hear that the village 
boasts a choral society.” 

Old Inhabitant: ‘‘Well, we don’t boast 
about it—we suffer it in silence.’’—Kx- 
change. 


“A man came here this afternoon and 
took the census.” 

“Couldn’t you keep up the payments?” 
—Exchange. 


“How did you get your start as a ghost 
writer?” 

“Haunting publishing houses.’”? — Ex- 
change. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Understanding the 
Old Testament 


By 
Edgar R. Walker 


THE HELPER > 
for the First Quarter 1941-1942 


A fascinating story of the origin and 
development of the Old Testament 


An important study of the literary 
history of our Bible 


Ninety-four pages. Paper cover. Price 15 cents each 


in lots of four. Yearly subscriptions 75 cents each. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TUFTS COLLEGE [. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
A Seat of Learning in New England Franklinseiviasel 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences ditions. 
George S. Miller, A. M. Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


The School of Liberal Arts, Nils Y. Wessell, Ph. D., Dean 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A. B., Dean 

Engineering School, Harry P. Burden, S. M., Dean 

School of Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., Dean 

Graduate School and Extension, John P. Tilton, Ed. D., 
Director 

Medical School, 4. Warren Stearns, M. D., Dean 

Dental School, Basil G. Bibby, B. D. D., Ph. D., D. M. D., 
pest Send for catalogue. 


The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. 
Hoste Pe ae EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


For information about these Schools address the 
appropriate Dean, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


